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ROMAN SATIRE: ITS EARLY NAME? 

By J. W. D. Ingersoix 

The material here presented constitutes hardly more than a 
supplementary note to Professor Hendrickson's leading article in 
the April (1911) number of this journal, on "Satura — the Genesis 
of a Literary Form." When, in the spring of 1910, Professor Hen- 
drickson presented the substance of his article to the Yale Classical 
Club, the present writer called his attention to several passages in 
Latin authors which seemed to fall in with and support the main 
thesis presented. In publishing his paper Professor Hendrickson 
briefly alluded to the significance of these passages, without citation, 
by saying (p. 140), "There is much probability that the term schedium, 
which is variously associated with his [Lucilius'] writings, goes back 
to his own usage." As the material in question seems to be really 
significant and has never, to the writer's knowledge, been made use 
of for the present purpose, 1 he ventures to present it here in some 
detail. 

The point in Hendrickson's article to which the material in ques- 
tion applies is the contention that the term satura, in its ultimate 
literary signification, did not become current until the period of 
composition of Horace's satires, supplanting an earlier "vague 
nomenclature (such as Horace's hoc genus or versus) or descriptive 
periphrasis (his ego quae nunc olim quae scripsit Lucilius)." The 
material is as follows: 

1. From Liddell and Scott's Lexicon (substantially) : 

o-%e'Sto?, -a, -ov (axeSov): I ( f place), near. II (of time), 
sudden, unexpected (eVt o-^eStbu, on the spur of the moment, off- 
hand = Lat. extemporalis; tr^e'Stoi', an extemporaneous speech, 
impromptu). Ill (more general in application), done or made off- 
hand, ordinary, common. 

'Upon receipt of T.A.P.A., volume 40, several months after the present paper 
had been written, the writer noticed that part of this material was made use of, 
in a different connection, by Professor G. C. Fiske in his paper on "Lucilius and 
Persius," printed in that volume (pp. 121-50). 
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o-^eStw?: suddenly, carelessly. 

tr^eSia: something knocked up off-hand: (1) a raft; (2) a light 
military bridge; (3) a Kgrfa scaffold or frame. 

axeSid^co; (1) to do or speafc or wn'te off-hand or on #ie sjrar of 
the moment; (2) to be careless or negligent. (Cicero, AdAtt. vi. 1, 11, 
uses this word in alluding to the haphazard way in which Atticus 
has passed from topic to topic in the letter which Cicero is answering, 
where Tyrrell-Purser translate "in your harum-scarum method" ; and 
in the index they define <7%eSta£«i' as meaning to proceed at random.) 

crxeBiaafia; used by Cicero, AdAtt. xv. 19, 2, in alluding to cer- 
tain conduct or words (it may be either) of Quintus, Jr. If the 
reference is particularly to the words of Quintus, the meaning is 
something like random talk; if the reference is rather to the quality 
of his conduct, the meaning is something like a mere freak, a passing 
whim (which is the translation given by Tyrrell-Purser). 

o-^eSt a<r/i05 : a doing, speaking, or writing off-hand. 

o-^eStao-T^? : one who does, speaks, or writes off-hand. 

a-x^iaa-TiK&i: off-hand, hastily. 

avToa-xeBid^a) and the group of related words have similar mean- 
ings, with the meaning speaking or writing off-hand prominent. 

2. From Harpers' Latin Dictionary (substantially): 

schedius, -a, -um (=<rxeSio?): made suddenly or off-hand, hastily 
put or thrown together. — No cases of the adjective, as such, are cited. 

schedia (=<rx e ^^ a )' a raft, a float (constructed in haste). — The 
word occurs in the Digest (XIV, 1, 1, 6), in Paulus (p. 335, Miiller), 
and, by a sure restoration, in the corresponding passage in Festus 
(p. 334, Miiller). The definition in Paulus is genus navigii incondi- 
tum, id est trabibus tantum inter se nexis factum, and there is enough 
left of the definition by Festus to show that it was similar, i.e.: 
< schedia > genus navigii<inconditi, trabibus tantum inter >se con- 
nexis fac<ti, quo mercimonia circum>ferunt post amissam<navem> . 

schedium (with which the Dictionary says carmen is to be under- 
stood): improvisation, extemporaneous (poem), or the like. — This 
word (the substantive schedium) occurs in some half-dozen passages, 
which will now be presented: 

3. Petronius, 4 fin.: at the end of a passage in which the rhetori- 
cian Agamemnon has been answering, in prose, the preceding attack 
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upon the declaimers by Encolpius (in which reply Agamemnon 
argues that the defects in the oratorical training of the time are 
chargeable not to the teachers, who are helpless, but rather to the 
pupils' parents, in that they do not properly direct the education of 
their children), the rhetorician continues: sed ne me putes improbasse 
schedium Lucilianae humilitatis, quod sentio, et ipse carmine effingam; 
and then follows a poem consisting of eight choliambic verses fol- 
lowed by fourteen dactylic hexameters. This poem has been shown 1 
by Collignon, IStude sur Petrone (229-35), to be an imitation of 
Lucilius. 

4. Apuleius De deo Socr. Prol. i : Qui me voluistis dicere ex tem- 
pore, accipite rudimentum post experimentum. Quippe prout mea opino 
est, bono periculo periculum faciam, postquam re probata meditata sunt, 
dicturus incogitata. Neque enim metuo ne in frivolis displiceam, qui 
in gravioribus placui. Sed ut me omnifariam noveritis, etiam in isto, 
ut ait Lucilius, schedioKsubitario^ 2 et incondite, experimini, an idem 
sim repentinus, qui praeparatus; and the writer continues for several 
lines to contrast extempore composition (subitaria ista nostra; in 
rebus subitariis; repentina; quae impraesentiarum et quasi vobiscum 
parienda sunt) with more careful work (in operibus elaboratis; etc.). 

5. The passage previously cited from Festus continues as follows: 
<eodem vocabulo Ludli>us quoque poemata<levia et versus non 
sat>is perfect? qui essent,<appellavit schedia,>cum dixit: "qui 
schedium fa< .... >." 

The corresponding part of Paulus' statement is: unde mala 
poemata schedia appellantur. 

This passage from Festus, confirmed as to its general content 
by Paulus, shows that some poet whose name ended in -us used 
the words qui schedium fa< . . . . >. From (1) the Petronian 
imitation of Lucilius alluded to above, with the introductory charac- 
terization as schedium Lucilianae humilitatis, together with (2) the 
evidence of Apuleius, already cited (in isto, ut ait Lucilius, schedio 
etc.), it seems a reasonable inference that Lucilius is the author 

1 As noted by Fiske op. cit., p. 123. 

! So the lacuna is filled by Mane; Thomas conjectures rudi; others emend by 
rejecting the following el. 

' Emended from per/edit by Uraini. 
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cited by Festus (qui schedium, etc.)- And that Lucilius used the 
word schedium of his own writings, thereby designating them as 
improvisations rather than true poetry, is naturally inferred from: 
(1) the fragments of Book xxx, as interpreted by Marx, and (2) 
Horace Sat. i. 4, in a considerable part of which Horace drew upon 
Lucilius. 

6. Marx supplements the supposed quotation from Lucilius to 
read as follows (1279) : 

<Ego non poeta sum>, qui schedium fa<ciam tantum, non carmina vera>. 

7. Another occurrence of the word schedium is in Ausonius 
De Bissula ii. 5. The Bissula poems are a little group of six short 
pieces in various meters (preceded by a prose dedication to Paulus), 
in which Ausonius writes about a Suebian girl, Bissula by name, who 
was given to Ausonius by Gratianus as his share of the booty taken in 
an expedition against the Alemanni, in which Ausonius took part. 
The first poem is a further address to Paulus, the second is "to the 
reader of this little book," the third is on the place of Bissula's birth 
and how she came into the hands of Ausonius, the fourth is a quatrain 
of praise of Bissula, the fifth is to the painter of Bissula's portrait, 
the sixth (only two lines preserved) is to the same. The second 
poem runs as follows: 

Carminis incompti tenvem lecture libellum, 

pone supercilium. 
Seria contractis expende poemata rugis; 

nos Thymelen sequimur. 
Bissula in hoc scedio cantabitur, haul Erasinus: 

admoneo, ante bibas. 
Ieiunis nil scribo; meum post pocvla si quis 

legerit, hie sapiet. 
Sed magis hie sapiet, si dormiet et putet ista 

somnia missa sibi. 

Clearly, the word sc{h)edium here means a rude improvisation, 
not in a serious vein, i.e., carmen imcomptum as opposed to seria 
poemata. In this connection it may be noted that Ausonius, in the 
introduction to another poem (De herediolo, an address to his villula 
on his return from the palace), says that he lusit Luciliano stilo. 
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8. Finally, Sidonius Apollinaris, Epist. viii. 3, writes: ApoUonii 
Pythagorici vitam, non ut Nicomachus senior e Philostrati, sed ut 
Tascius Victorianus e Nicomachi schedio exscripsit, quia iusseras, 
misi; quam, dum parere festino, celeriter eiecit in tumultuarium exem- 
plar turbida et praeceps et Opica translatio. 

No very definite meaning of schedium could be gotten from this 
passage alone, but there is nothing to favor here a meaning different 
from that in the other passages; and, if we may infer that the source 
which Sidonius copied was of the same "tumultuary" character as 
his own production, of course the meaning is plain. 

Now, Hendrickson has shown, in the article previously cited, that 
down to the beginning of the period of composition of Horace's 
satires — a period which marked a distinct "revival of Lucilius," 
manifesting itself "in new texts of the poet, in emulation of the 
Lucilian style by contemporary writers, and in discussions of literary 
criticism and theory" — there was still "no brief and comprehensive 
designation of the literary form which Lucilius had created." To 
designate the character Lucilianus, Cicero can do no better than ea 
quae scribebat or illius scripta leviora, helped out by perurbanus or 
urbanitas in the context. Horace in his first book of satires gives us 
merely mea .... scripta, genus hoc, versus, libelli, chartae, hoc .... 
melius quod scribere possem, and the like, though in more than one 
place the context seems "fairly to clamor for" some more "technical 
designation." The question now arises: Was there in this earlier 
period, in which a more or less precise technical designation of the 
literary genus of Lucilius and his successors had apparently not yet 
been coined or impressed, any single term which, while lacking the 
precision of a specific name, yet served to bring the genus under a 
title somewhat more distinctive than the vague words or phrases 
of Cicero or Horace? Hendrickson has suggested, without urging 
it, the possibility of ludi and comoediae in this capacity; the main 
object of the present paper is to present the claims of schedium. 

The basis of such claims lies mainly in the passages cited above; 
the brief may be drawn somewhat as follows: 

1. The object sought is an early designation of the literary 
genus of Lucilius and his successors, which, while ultimately failing 
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to win universal acceptance, yet may have served as a more or less 
generally current title — perhaps delaying the coinage or adoption of 
a more precise or otherwise satisfactory one — until the term satura 
came into currency, after which the older designation may still have 
continued in occasional use. 

2. On the basis of its meaning the term schedium, a word of not 
uncommon occurrence both in its original Greek form and in its 
borrowed Latin garb, and in a variety of applications, may well have 
served in such a capacity. The idea of hastily put together, knocked 
up off-hand, lies at the bottom of most of the meanings of the whole 
group of words to which schedium (<r%e8iov) belongs, including the 
application of the term to literary composition (extemporaneous, 
impromptu); and "affected extemporization" (to borrow Hendrick- 
son's phrase) was one of the marked characteristics of Lucilian 
satire. 

3. The passages that have been cited show that, as a matter of 
fact, the term was applied to what we call the "satires" of Lucilius, 
as well as to more or less similar compositions, by a number of Latin 
writers from Lucilius down to Sidonius Apollinaris. 

4. That Lucilius applied the term to his own writings has been 
pointed out above as a natural inference from the passages from 
Petronius, Apuleius, Festus, and Paulus, and the contents of Book 
xxx of Lucilius and of Horace Sat. i. 4. 

5. The absence of the term schedium from Horace's writings may 
perhaps be accounted for by the fact that he was disinclined to 
emphasize that particular feature of the character Lucilianus which 
was more particularly indicated by it ("affected extemporization"), 
though in the face of our dearth of knowledge of the early meaning 
and history of the word satura this point must not be pressed; while 
Cicero's avoidance of the term for the use in question may have been 
due to the fact that words of this group (°";j(:e<Sia£<<>, <7%e^iacr/Aa) 
had other applications in his vocabulary, as illustrated above. 

In conclusion: In this paper the writer has held pretty closely 
and narrowly to the pursuit cf the main object, as defined above, 
i.e., the presentation of the claims of schedium for existence as a 
forerunner of satura in the nomenclature of the Roman literati. 
Not all the points that might properly be brought within the scope 
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of even this limited subject — e.g., the possible light thrown by the 
meaning and history of the word schedium upon the meaning and 
history of satura as the name of a literary genus — have been either 
argued or stated. There are other points, too, falling without these 
narrower limits, yet not lacking in interest or importance for the 
history and interpretation of Roman satire — e.g., the question of the 
truthfulness of Livy's account of the earliest Roman satura — upon 
which our word and its history have a more or less direct bearing. 
But, lest modest little schedium (Lucilianae humilitatis) have too 
great a burden thrust upon it all at once, these various points are 
here passed over with this brief allusion. As a final word I will 
add that, although nearly all the material presented above has 
long been familiar to the writer (partly as a result of the fact 
that several of the passages cited happen to be included in a single 
volume of Latin selections which he has used with some of his 
classes for a dozen years or more) and has been associated together 
in his mind, it was not until Professor Hendrickson presented his 
paper to the Yale Classical Club that I distinctly recognized what 
now seems to me to be the full significance of the material; and 
I here express to my learned colleague my appreciation of his 
cordial willingness to have this little addition tacked on to the struc- 
ture of his larger work. 
New Haven, Conn. 



